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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- 


THE following pages make part ol 
what was intended as 2 Preface to a Work | 
now in hand: But the Author having 
been gradually led into many reflections 


which are of a temporary nature, and ſome 
of them ſuch as may be thought not quite 
ſuited to the temper and gravity of he 


x Work to which they were to be prefixed, he | 
gives them to the Public as a Pamphlet; . 


and if his manner of treating the ſubject 


of our Government and Laws ſhould be 
approved, the preſent ſheets W be n 


by 1 more, 
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qon ADDRESS — to you. in as temper mY 
mind, which is produced when we contems 
plate what may be confidered as the cauſe of all 


N en we, enjoy in this e | 


G05 W is «fad to be wooth all] keilig * = 
all ſeience; and it is believed that, among other —_— 
Aiſtinctions which we poſſeſs, in this Iſland, aboye. —_— 
the, Nations around us, we poſſeſs greater por · 
tion of this excellent quality, through all ranks of 
ſociety, from the higheſt to the loweſt, I declare 
myſelf one, who affents to this belief, | Should any. 
of the modern philoſophers, or politicians, think 
this declaration too aſſuming and illiberal, and chat 
. x4 9 8 'B f 


5 manifeſted, I mean in their Laws and Government. 


N 


. eds little ih ewed een 

fleations of tlas teſt of mankind, my anſwer is this; 
That I have not yet ſeen equal marks of Good Senſe 
in'thoſe matters where of all others they ſhould be 


In the next place, Lam not a Citizen of. the World, 
ſo as to divide my aſſection with ſtrangers—1 m 


an Engliſhman—and I thank God for having 
placed me among a People who, I think, poſſeſs 


mare goodneſs of heart and more ooo NSE than 


=: any other in the world, and who are the happictt, 


| per aber bet uk of both. 


mam our happineſs fo * depends upon the. 
exerciſe of oO sENsE, how Kind has Providence - 


been in beſtowing this valuable quality ſo gene- 
rally flirough all ranks of People! Ir is to be found 


among the middling and ordinary elaſſes as much 


a among the higher; depending leſs upon the 
— helps-of education than the original frame and 
- -cemperature of the mind. It is ufually diſtinet 
from the faculties that make moſt ſhow and attract 
not ice ; it manifeſts itſelf in conduct rather than 
diſcourſe ; it is not what a man fays, ſo much” as \ 
what he does. In ſuch a ſphere as this, how'many 
en act without ſeeming to be employed; and what 

. fects way be {rugs crane wy —_—— 
ing to be in notion 1 l 
* f 5 PEA Ir 


0 8; 5 e 
RY is n quiet unperceived movements that 
the 600D SENss of the Country performs moſ of its 
5 operations, and exerciſes its influence om the con - 
duct of public men and the national affairs. bow 
often have we ſeen deſigns opened with high e. 
pectation, ſet off with greatappearanceof argument 
and much ornament of ſpeech ! .How have we 
ſeen p parties combine all their power of numbers, hs 
and all their arts of confederation brought into 
action meeting after meeting! all the ſtirrerm 
and all the talkers at work! no doubt of accom 
pliſhing their objett | no ſuſpicion that anything 
could oppoſe them andhow baye all theſe mighey 
doings been baffled, and ſcattered into air, with- 
5 gu. our being che hand that nn * 
| "Fr is s the 800 SERGE ef the Coming that has 
done this z it is YOU who have confounded. the 
builders in their mad work, and haveUilperſed 
| them; one of them you have admoniſhed, another 
you liave reprehended, another you! have frowned 
_ down; all of them you have difcounteritee@and 
diſcredited ; and beliold ! the leader and the led 
find. no longer ſtrength in their numbers 2 their 
arguments appear to have no 1 and their 
.. oratory no charms to'miflead. © Ik ae 
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may be on the ſtage; and whatever piece may be 
— nothing can he brought to a ſucceſsful 
concluſion unleſs it is approved by the oo 
of che Country; which, though i it erg 0k 
in a ayer; way, is very rarely without effect. 


8 1 ſenſible of the final deciflon you, wit 
£ nately for us, poſſeſs 1 in all public matters, and 
- withing publicly to own and thew my reverence 
for the gentle and "uſeful fway which you 
_ enjoy, and 1 hope will always maintain in this 
nation, T have addreſſed to you theſe Thoughts 
upon tlie nature of our Government, which is now 
 Falhionably: called, TI Coleen tf my Thoughts 
15 5 table to Your 0d sEMHsE, 1 
ſhall not Wade of their being founded on princl. 
Plev'thar are found; ang way Englith, E 


4 4 otros un 1H abt aÞ? $4252) 07» whe : 


Tux peculiarities, of the Engliſh case 
— in nothing more than in eee | 
Government which they haye gradually farmed. 0 
themielyes, Theſe, in their frame and quality, arp 
entirely dur n; and it is for want of our habit 
of thinking, that foreigners, who have ſtudied 

them and are diſpoſed enopgh to admire them, do 

not yet comprehend their true value. We admite 

the ſame things, but not in the fame manner, nor t 
a YPOp the ſame motives vor with the ſame view. 


a 


223 $ 1 


| tt 1 
Thus, an Engliſhman loves /iberty, but be T6ves 
it not for the ſalee of the mere name W 
have ſomething ſubſtantial that reſults from it: 
| ſomething that he can Tee and feel: this he has in 
the freedom of his perſon, and the ſecurity of his 
property. An Engliſhman, therefore, thinks | 
more of his civil than his political Liberty; more 
of the end. than the means; the conſequences uf 
the former are always before him, and he feels it 
to be truly the Liberty he. needs 3 che other is 
only an occaſional reſource, a neceſſary evil, and 
he ſees that the exerciſe of it too frequently tenda 
80 en e wy TS diſorder. 
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Ax aides is e Power, A 


good care, that they ſhall not domineer over him. 
This jealouſy diſpoſes him more towards a N 


 parchical than a Republica Government for he 


will bear with the ſuperiority of thoſe *wh6'are 


- his. ſuperiors, but he will not brook, that es 


equals ſhould be placed over him; and he feels 


that the protection which his di Liberty has 


under the one. fort of Government, is à greater 


bleſſing than all the ſway and honours that he * 


may chance to attain from the 11 ereree or 
| political Liberty in the other.” io FASO AR an 


' THESES 


ambitious to partake of ir, Thus he ſeeks not | 
to domineer oyer his neighbours, but he will take 


nt, 85 0 6 + i 85 
. of abe mind ER | 


|  - another, whioh\ has/been-noticed,/ and, has ſome 


Fo — them that ſeſpect which de 


umes raiſed a ſheer among foreigners, An Eng. 
 IGman has « naturat-wodgfy, which ig not un- 

mixed with a quiet, reſerved, unaſſuming pride. 
Theſe diſpoſe him .co..conform to ſubordination, 
und ta teſpect rank and ſlation: his modeſty in- 
clines him to yield that, which eſtabliſhed euſtom 
demands, and his pride will not allow him to 
_ efſume what belongs to another. The native 
— RESIN 
_ Imiperceptibly that, which in other countries is pre- 
ſeribed by hive inſtitutions; I mean the diſ- 
ünction of Ranks. But we poſſeſs this convenient 
1 nion of Society in a manner chat is ſeen 

5 Ha: country ; for the diſtinction of ranks : 
us makes no difference of perſons ; „ ve 
þ — privileged Orders and get there ae 
none of us who do not Fr proper deference 
10 diſtinguiſhed tank. In go. counury,. per- 
api: 18 N objlicy more eftcemed ang | honoured ; 

des certainly, when we conſider what Nobi- 


- Joy: beſtaws on ts, poſſeſſors, 1 in no country can 
ile leis awe, or need he leſs feared, We 


have be power to withhold; we unite in up- 
holding the honour and influence of the higher 
_ out of courteſy, and from a love of ne 

Tm 3 
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rum; perhaps alſo from a tonſciouſaeſs" thut 
n ue aſpire, and a knowledge that all of us 
by poſſibility attain, to a participation of it, 
eg ng ee and 6 i 
en e * "a e $1 RUTA * 
Tus 0 in the made av lower orders 
of life is not received by the Great without c 
knowledgment and return. To ſay nothing o 
the relative ſituation of the Nobleman and che 
Gentleman (where the ſameneſs of education and 
habits of life will not ſuffer any eſſential diſtinc- 


tion of manners and ſentiment), we ſeem, fromt-+ 
the very higheſt to the very loweſt in the nation; 
to confeſs that there is a'native ugalterable tems 


per and conſtitution of mind which belongs to us | 


all in common we expreſs it by two ſhort 


words * that are at length become endeared to 
us; expreſſing, as we all think, that original in- 
detible character of an Engliſhman ; which he 
firſt Nobleman is proud to profels he enjoys, but 
enjoys only in common with the meaneſt of his 


' tradeſmen, his tenants, or his ſervants. This is 
a ſentiment. that makes us love and reſpe& one 


: another. The want of this in F rance, where the 


Nobility and Gentry hated or deſpiſed thoſe” be- 
neath chem, as a 7 race of es, was the 
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_ cauſe a barriers, of ſept 
ration, which made an inequality that was invi. 
_ dious1 and afterwards; in their rage to cure the 
miſchief of ſuch a ſeparation; levelled' all to ar 
equality that is more deteſtable than their former 


Aiſtinctions. This feeling of a congenial equality 
among us, is a philoſophy that is the growth of 
this Iſland. Its riſe is natural, not forced; it is 
2 philoſophy that comes from the heart, and not 
from the head. It has been generated by a com- 
mon conſent, not impoſed by hot · headed ſpecu- 
lators; and ene ebene che-power ge 
ſerve us by indiſſoluble bands of union, when the | 


| gftificial ſchemes of enen e 


are buried in oblivion, eh ys 


— * "4 
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. at things, an Engliſhman loves 
in. Give us peace in our time—is the language 
| of his prayers, and the ſilent wiſh: of his heart. 
; How many virtues. does. this angle diſpoſition 
- oblige | bim to ptactiſe! It is from hence that he 
1 patlent and forbearing towards bis Governors z 9 
not captious and wilful, but ſeeking the faireſt . 
| conltrution of what they do; aſcribing to them 
the. fame honeſty of intention which he feels in 
dis owa mind. And, ſhould his jealouſy orice 5e 
excited, he will bear and forbear for a time, ſtill * 
: e that 8 may mend. He knows the" 
27-0 value 


9) 


value of what he poſlefies better,,than neben * 
haſtily to wiſh for a change, and he dreads every” 
change may: be for the —5 a What orms and 


n eonvulſions have been eſcaped by the prevalence 


of this love for Peace and Quiet! But the more 
immediate conſequence of it is this, that its kin 


dred quality Goop Sgxss has thus an interval left, 

to interpoſe its protecting influence, and confider 
of ſuch remedies as may ſeem, ſuired to the nature 
of the exiſting evil. 


at 10 55 . 
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Im Engliſh mi an organ of public 
union and activity, which is adapted to the bumour 


and mode of thinking of thoſe whowere witneſſes to K 5 


the formation of i it, and wholiveunderit, Itappears 
to me, we, may diſcern in the whole diſpoſitionof it, 
the refult of that conſtitution of mind which Thave 
juſt aſcribed to out countrymen,. Unambirigus,  - 


and prefetring the quiet. "arid p peace, „ which enables 5 


them! ro purſue their own affaits, te the power” 


and fplendor of managing i thoſe of the Ps | 


the Engliſh yield a willing obediente fo a Covern. 


ment not of their own chufing: it is „40 if "Heredi- þ 


tary: King, who bears all the burthe#' of Gbverte 
ment, who, i is endued with all the powef hevefry 
to carry: it on, and who enjoys all the Hopout'ahid + 


pre-eminence neceſſary. to ige blends? to %% Ae 


high, N I: is the King's Pegee, u der 
e ” e 


8 WN 
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which we enjoy the freedom of ” 1 
be ſecurity of out ptoperty : he motes, and he 
bene the Laws, which contain the rules by 
"Which" that prace is kept; and for this purpoſe, 
at officers, civil and military, derivo their autho- 
ty kroch Him. Still further to firengthen this 
* ſway, two qualities are added that 
3 5 be to bring this Royal Sovercignty, as far as 
 , Hiortdl thfficutions ean be, Mill nearer to the Go- 

Fare of Heaven. Firſt, This Power is to have 5 


pv petyal continuance the King never dies.- — 
Goal 


Sb imbounded power ſhall be pre- 
Tunied to be exerciſed with as ocninent goodneſs ; 

=> dd ir" is fecordingly eld that—rbe King can do 

uu meaning, that his perſon is 16 ere 

7 thar wrong walt dever be er pes 
Core 

| 5 1 5 are we original, and mat 1 5 

av eg which the Plain Engliſbman, fl. of honeſty | 


1d 9 thir the pro- 
ec is n ene e We kbrtan 
| — 5 11755 ſwerve from their originatefign, 


2 2 wd Engliſhmen willnotalways confide; jealpubcs 
wean ile, and chole muſt be appeaſecl. The 
3s 8 reaſonable. jealouſy of an Engliſhman, ſc to be 
4 Aal — ſatisfied, when a qualification i Is. 5 = 
4 * c power in che King. firſt, of making, apd ſe⸗ 


op" of IE — Laws; by which his 
ſubjecte 


ts 
af 


x of 


Cay 


GubieQs: are donne v Paares . 4 
eb Hye. 
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Actondindiy, the King can pail no Laws 
without the advite and conſent, not only of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, whoare in ſomeſort counſel- 
bois of his own chuling, but alſo of ;he Commons in 
Parliament aſſembled. And the jealouſy with re- 
Sand to property has been ſuch, ht in deviſing 
this meaſure the ſubject has ſuffered a guard to 
be put upon himſelf ; for the Commons, who 
are to adviſe and conſent, are not the people at 
herge, nor are they choſen by the people at large, 


but they are the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, | 


& - who are reſpectively choſen in Counties, Gries; 
0 and Borouphs, by perſons of ſubſtance. and ſuf⸗ 


 ficiency, who may ſafely be truſted wich, the 


exerciſe of a chargewhere propertyja.in queſtion, 


"Is this manner iche payer of the King quali- 
"fied | in the mating. of: Laws, His power in er. 
aug the Laws is qualified. by, joining Grand 
0. Petty Juries, in che adminiſtration of 
e with his Judges, 70 theſe two con- 
_" trouls on the power of the King, muſt be added 


4 ; 4 3 principle, which. gives the Nation another ſecu. 


tity for the due cxercile. of the Kiogly Power ; , 
for though the King can do no wrong, yet if 
vroag is done by the application. of the King's 

Wes * .: to Power, 


— 


0 12 Y 


| Poder, 23 he never afts bed advice, the perſon 
- who n ſuch application is ref] * to 


Law. ee 
er 
Wirn 91 W, Wade of the 8 
and” "conſent of the Two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and the -interpoſition of J uries ; the Govern- 
F945 ment, and the adminiſtration. of it in all its 
- parts, may be ſaid to reſt. wholly and folely on 
the King, and thoſe appointed by him. Thoſe 
br adjunfts of Parliament and Furits are ſub- 
ſidiary and occaſional; but the King's Power is 
a ſubſtantive one, always viſible and active. 
By bis Officers, and in his name, every thing is 
tranſacted that relates to the peace of the Realm 
and the protection of the Subject. The Subject 
feels this, and acknowledges with thank fulneſs 
'a ſuperintending ſovereignty, which alone is con- 
genial with the ſentiments and temper of Engliſh- 
men. In fine, the Wenne, of England is a 
Monarchy; the Monarch is the antient ſtock from 
which have ſprung thoſe goodly branches of the 
Legiflature; the Lords and Commons, that at the 
fame time give ornament to the Tree, and ard 
ſhelter to thoſe who ſeek protection under it. 
But theſe are ſtill only branches, and derive * 
origin and their nuttiment from their common - 
5 3 ay be Kron off, w_ the Tree 
e od "54 | Daene * "YN 
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is's Tree Rill ; ORD indeed of rene 15 | 
not, "like them, caſt into the fire. The Kingly | 
Government may go on, in all its functions, 
without Lords or Commons: it has heretofore 
done fo for years together, and in our times it 
does ſo during every receſs of Parliament; but 
without the King his Parliament is no more. 
The King, therefore, alone it is who neceſſarilix 
ſubfiſts, without change or diminution; and 
from him alone we unceaſingly derive the 7 
tion of Law and Government, e ee 


— 


Sucht are the Principles JO Conſtitution of the | 
Engliſh Government delivered down to us from 
our anceſtors ; ſuch they can be demonſtrated 
to be from the inconteſtible evidence of hiſtory © 


and records; and ſuch it is wiſhed they ſhould © 
continue * nine tenths of the Nation. 


* 


_ otvithiSoting thin File N in 
favour of the Government, there have never been | 
wanting perſons to find fault with it, deery its ; 
excellence, and do their endeavours, to ſubvert it,” 

and ſet up another in its place. Though ſuch -' 
perſons err againſt the Plaineſt evidence, yet, all! 
circumſtances conlidered, it is not to be wondered 

_ that differences of this ſort ſhould happen under ; 
0 1 N whoſe beſt title is en to „ E 


£4). 


83 Principles of tesſon; it is 
vot to be wondered that this, among other ſub. 


Ae, Would oecaſionally become matter of ſpe- 
* Culation, and be brought to the teſt which it fa 
_ peadily, challenged. And, where liberty f 
ſpeech and of writing bas been ſo invariably al- 
1 this ſpirit of diſeuſñon could. not fail of 
Fpreadivg, T hus, from the beſt of motives, 
might the merits of our Laws and Government 
bee in queſtion. Little miſchief could 
Be dreaded from honeſt diſputation like this, and 
ultimately ſome benefit might be derived from 
g . e which frequent argumentation 
would be ſure öf producing. The opponents, 
i weh controverſies, might be friendly to the 
SCopernment equally with the defendants ; differ - 
5 1 in the means, and pot in the end ; in eircum. | 
| _ aid pre the Ie" ifz to 
| Bor the er a of chaſe who h ning \raiſed 
queſtions upon the merits of our Gavernment, are 
 ©%eftainly determined enemies to its fundamental 
e Priseiples; and among theſe/are-ſoihe, who have 
mont ame the guiſe and affectation of great 
defend and favodurers of be Cunſlitution. That 
there obld be petſons of this deſcription is not 
bmaehn more to be wondered than that there 
| NET I es Sick 8 the deſcription 
b-iYef6re/ mentioned. Sita 543.76 — | 
wiſe "WHY Tu. 


. 


— 


from the national character and general diſpoſi- 


+ i 
. 66.5 Ih PR 28 
a ac We 
Ee rent eee , 
Countrymen. But choſe who bear a different 


mark ſcem to me to be influenced by a defect f 


mind, which 1 muſt conſidler as an aberration. 


tion of Engliſhmen. In theſe men, it is ſome- 
times the-underſtanding, and ſometimes the will 


that has received a wrong bias; either their af. 
fections are hurried away by an impreſſion from 
ſtrong propenſities, that they think too well juſti- 
ſied to need examination; or their underſtand- 
ings are ſo ſophiſticated by preconceived opinions, 
thay they are unable to make a clear Judgment 
af any thing that is to affect thoſe opinions: ſo 
that by the ſtrepgth of the will, or the weakneſs 
of the wit, they go on from error to errot, and 


are almoſt always in a heat from the W 


6 _ apts e Ho e it. 

n F our: 
washed A e wh . . | 
| whit — hate peace and guiet, and - | 

een thernſelves confidently vn the 
e of the King, earneſtiy ſeek; to have 
à ſhare in it themſelves. Such men haye uhually 
no calling of their oun, or none that they atrend, | 
aud they wiſh to make one for themſelues in ſthe 
 _ * — Such are thoſe uobrigled 
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and what motives or encouragement could baye 


WF 


 Gpiritarbar "I all power but their uad ld | 
cry down all rank and ftation that they may riſe 
upon its downfall, leaving no inequality in the 


ſpoil of the good and great; who would rather 


take the chance to become one of five hundred 
Republicans that govern by their ordinances, that 
is, by their own will, than continue the ſubjects | 
of a King: who. governs by Law. It is not to 


be expected, that men blinded by paſſion, and 
8 ſtimulated to defigns ſo contrary to the general 
| bent ofthe,Engliſh character, ſhould. be influenced 


by any ſuggeſtions of that Goo SExsE, which 
' prevails | ſo much with the reſt of their country-. 
men. Delivered over to a ſtate of reprobation, 
they act as totally bereaved of that ſpecies of ſaving 
and preventive grace, which interpoſes its admo- 
; nitions ſo ſeaſonably, and ſo often reſcues us e 
the * of ſome folly or ee 
5 * ö 
* u dd, amongſt A Ci and diſcreet 
c people, a cettain ſet with crazed brains and-per= 
verted underſtandings, oppoſing their own, con- 
ceits tg the general inclination of the. people, 


we are cd to enquire-what could, have been the 


of ſuch a ſchiſm, whence the ſpi pirit originated, 


conſpired. wo keep it up. And here I, feel ſome 
2110 "ar | conſolation 
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ces to be able to "i A although the 
diſpoſition to cavil at our Laws and Goyernment, 


and to extol another ſyſtem, is a miſchief that q 


has been cheriſhed and ſtrengthened by the ma- 


licious induſtry of many amongſt ourſelves ; yet 


it is a weed of foreign original, tranſplanted by | 


men who had ſuffered their minds to be captivated | 


and corrupted by outlandiſh, faſhions ; ; and only 
adopted and cultivated dere by & hy of a light 


or fanatical humour, addicted to paradox, infa- ' 


tuated with refinement, and fond of innovation, . 


Is is ; tromd a nation whoſe national charaHier is 
rhe very oppoſite to ours, that the ſeeds of this 
evil were borrowed, and then ſcattered in this 
inland; a nation, which has made itſelf odious ts s 
Io Europe by its violence and fraud; always plan- * 

ning freſh hoſtility againſt its neighbours, either 

by arms and open war, of by fomenting internal 
commotions : and by ſuch baſe means this 
Nation has grown to a fize and importance that 
the Great Diſpenſer of all things has yot ſeen fit in 
his wiſdom to allow to thoſe, who confine them- 20 
ſelves within the ſacred bounds of | juſtice, and 
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propaſe nothing but the ſafety of themſelves and. 


the peace of mankind: a Nation, which the ſame : 


| Juſt God has nevertheleſs at length puniſhed for... 


irs iyiquiries, Ey delivering them over to 
| "> own, * nou wicked F 6 that t 
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might revenge upon themſelves the injuries of 


Europe, more, by. 2 thouſand fold, than all 
1 itſelf could have done; and that they 


might become a ſcotn and by word for every 


4 hateful and abominable among men :—a 
_ Nation ſo unfit for the enjoyment of liber- 
ty, that while they were kept in ſubjection to 
their Kings they had Religion and Laws, man- 
ners and refinement, and were admired and imi- 
| tated by their neighbours ; but, ſince they have 
broken from that reſtraint, and have recovered 
What, they call Liberty, they have pulled down 
and aboliſhed all thoſe valuable ſupports of life, 
even to the very wreck of civilization itſelf. In 
_ their place, their Rulers baye erected one mockery 
of 2 Conftiturion.. after another; baranguing 
_ daily upon Liberty, but exerciſing the moſt unex- 
 pmpled Oppreffion ; for Oppteſfon is ſtill the lot 
of A Frenchman, ' In a Republic of three years 
landing, the greateſt exploit they have. to boaſt 
is the deſtroying of a tyranny that fled v up fifteen 
months of the titne. And who was this tyrant * 
Not a man on an eſtabliſhed throne, ſurround- | 
ed with guards, : and abetted by powerful al- 
Hances and, numerous friends and dependants ; 
it was one of themſelves, who, ſhewed, himſelf | 
1 among, I. of. the 550 7 pod * 
ame form. * 
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Warar a nen of - Liberty: bos been 2 
| played off upon ihe poor people of that country! 
and what a degenerate down-trodden race muſt 
they be, who have not diſcovered the impoſition; 
or, diſcovering it, have not reſiſted it, and done 
themſelves juſtice ! This could not be, if there 
was any honeſty, any fortitude, or any manl7 
ſentiment in the country; but theſe are not qua- 
| Kries to be found in France, and Liberty ſeems 
deſtined never to make her abode there. Menmuſt 
be trained to Liberty; and a whole Nation eantiot 
fo eaſily practiſe it as a Committee of 'conceired & 
Academicians can lay down definitions, and pro- 
pound maxims for its eſtabliſhment, - The mind 
and manners of à Frenchman need much purl- 
fying, before he can comprehend the Liberty he 
talks of with ſo much fluency and heat. Liberty 
is the reward of thoſe only who are juſt and good; 
and it is to be attained only by thoſe who have 
Goop SENMSR enough to RING mY aun to wy 
ad pe MIT: 28 TOSS 
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. Bor, although the Pfebel natlon tank mil. 
carried in the only attempt they ever made to 


eftabliſh Liberty in their own country, they have, 
- nevertheleſs produced men, who in their writings ; 
have endeavoured to advance a cauſe which bare 


the appearance of it ; and ſome, who have been 
| Da | able 


0 * 


- able ai w cir ir "RO practice Waller 
countries; In former times, thoſe who fled from 
_ "ſlavery at home became Apoſtles of Liberty 
abroad; and, fince the Nation has perſuaded 
itſelf that the land is full of Liberty, the eſtab- 


Wn ug a college for propagating ibeir bleſſed 
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doctrines in foreign countries, is nothing more 

than might be expected from the vainglory of 
A Frenchman. Be the times what they may, tho 
- Governments of Europe are ſtill to be diſturbed 


With the conceits of Frenchmen |: Whether it is 
for Religious or Civil Liberty, they. will never 
| keep their inventions to themſelves; they are 
e. by presching and proſelyting, to 
. bring all the world, to conform to the new lights 
Which they alone have diſcovered and to inſult 
he blindneſs and folly of thoſe who reſiſt their 
fraterpization From Calvin down to Cundorcet, 

from Bexa to Briſſot (innovators in different mat. 


ten but alike in the ſelf- ſufficieney, heat, and 
imperiouſneſs belonging to all Frenchmen), no 


ttue Goſpel but theirs; no Rights of Man but 


= _ theirs; 0 Government, in Church or State but 
3 r to Wen gaben and ir * 
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5 5 which the French Liberty of the preſent day is 


| N 1 and we ! wth. upeafineſs, enthepai 
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1d the fuceels / in propagating a in "his 
Country. The infection has ſpread already tom 
far; and, ſuch is the fatal ſeduQiqn of "thoſe 
principles, that they are too likely to work their 
way much further: their looſeneſs is likely' to 
win to their ſide the diſſolute and immoral ; their 
ſpeciouſpeſs to enſnare the unwary and unpre | 
pared; men of bad principles find a comfort and 
ſupport } io them ; men of no principles Know not 
| how to combat them. Thus it has bappened, 
that many of our countrymen, Who had not 
ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds the National 

Character before deſcribed; have given theme | 

ſelxes up to theſe foreign e and have 
begun to apply them to the reforming and nem. 


modelling of the antient Government eſtabliſned 


in chis Land by en e eee 
our farefachers. | 7 
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| 2 is | the ans 9 from 8 Wo 
-may learn from Hiſtory what was the nature of 
dhe principles which Calvin and Beaa, and theit 
followers at Geneva, inſtilled i imo the Puritans, 
-who infeſted. our Government in the reigu of 
Queen Elizabeth; ; and who, under the name f 
 Preſtyterians, | Commonwealth's-men,, ' Indegendents, 
and other factions and ſects without number, at 
length overturned, firſt the Government of Scots. 
ind, and 9 the Government of England, 
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— we ſhall find à fimilar fpirit 
prevatling i in the es e of thoſe days, 
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1 Salt be curious to 3 the dee 
that ſometimes makes à contraft, and ſometimes 
2 parallel, between the character and defigns of 
the French Reformers of old time in the Church, 
ind thoſe. of the prefent day in the State; the 
Neligious and the Civil Jatobins; the Puritans, 
and the Democrats. It is wonderful how fimilar | 
they all are in their doctrines, and bow they agree 
in the ſyſtem and the inftruments they uſe for diſ- 
ſeininating their principles, for gaining proſelytes, 
aud for carrying on the unhallowed work of ſetting 
the populace againſt the- eftabliſhed Government. 
How analogous was the machinery of their party; ; 
"the cant and impoſture of their pretences !— — 
The unalienable rights of the People to form the 
Sovernment of the Chorch, tabght by Catvin 
_ andthe Puritans; and the vnallenable right of 
the Prop e to form the Government of the State, 
taught by the French” "Detmacrets be pre- 
tenden commands of God for the one; and that 

omiiipotent power vpon earth, the Sovereign 
wn of the People commanding the other, — 
What is The ſword of the Lord and of Gideon“ 


but the modern title to the holy right of inſure 
Tm | reQion?. 
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c 2g N i 
edles ? View the Covenants and e 
of the one, the Civic Oaths of the other; both 
alike ſworn, and broken and re- worn the hy- 
pocriſy of Solemn Faſts, and the mummery of 
Civic Feaſts the Claſſes and Conventicles of the 
one, and the Affiliated Clubs of the other; the 
Pulpit, and the Tribune —preaching down, or 
lecturing down the Government ;—affeCted ap- 
pellations of Brethren and Citizens; and, laſtly, 
the ſpring of action that is the cauſe of motion in 
the two, the Fanaticiſm of thoſe who bad too 
much ſenſe of Religion, and the Illumination 
| and New Lights of the latter, who arcs no ws 14 WE 


at all | | 4 
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815 ki this compariſon, I have taken the 
liberty to mix together the character and pro- 


2 ceedings of the French abroad, as well as of their 


diſciples in this country; it is all 4 part and re- 
fult of the ſame ſyſtem. The ficſt French Re- 
formers, and their followers in this. Country, | 
proclaimed a Church Government, which was the 
invention of Calvin's brain, as commanded. by. 
God, and as impoſing upon every one the obli-. 
| gation to overturn the eſtabliſhed Church Govern-. 8 
ment, and erect this in its place; ſuch was the | 
impudence and profanation of the Puritans, The: 
modern * . declare al Govern⸗ 
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Vill af the People; and that the People have ans 


FFF i Wee 
will and pleaſure ; ſuch ate the imperious pre. 
tenſions of the Jacobint. The principles of the. 2 
Puritans and the Jacobins equally tend to ſedition 
and rebellion, and equally ſtrike us with terror 45 
the one reſted its ſupport on the greateſt Power in 
Heaven, and the other depends upon the greateſt | 
Power on Earth: the witneffes vouched for theſe 
high demands, ſeern to be equally ſuſpicious in 
"both; they are to be found nowhere' but in the in- 


ſcrutable ways of their own minds; in their o 


ſtrong perſuafions, dazzled by vain im- ginations, 
and . 8246 the e of gre” 0 


| . 2 


ts ker to ſee of mander i in | kick French 
principles have inſinuated themſelves Len this 
Z 1nd, and. vitiated the plain boneſt y of the 
| Engliſh cbaractet, it will be "neceffary | to look 
back io ſome occurrences in our Hiſtory... We 5 
ſhall then ſee. what pretences have been uled, £ 
roch time to time, to bring our antient Laws and 
Sovyerumesnt into diſcredit, aud to corrupt their 
genuine principles with notions intraduced from © 
 abrogd, and no leſs foreign in their r * 
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In feems to me, that EY of the errors and 
miſconceptions relative to the nature of our 
Government, have taken their riſe from thofe two 
great events, 7he Reformation, and what is called 
The Revolntion. There has either been ſome diſ. 
ſatisfaction with the manner and extent of thoſe 
two meaſures, or ſome miſapprehenſion of their 
deſign, or a want of inſight into the grounds and 
principles of the ſubject matter, namely, the” 
Government in Church and State. a 2 


Tagen memorable. tranſactions were conducted 
in a way that was truly Engliſh ; the actors in 
them proceeded with their remedy as far as the 
diſeaſe reached, and no further; and they never 
ſuffered themſelves to loſe ſight of this main rule, 
that what they did was. to preſerve the antient be 
Government, and not to deſtroy or alter it. 


By the Reformation, i it was intended to remove 
| thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions that had gradually 
been introduced into the doctrines and ceremonies 
of the Church by the Popiſh Clergy ; ſo that © 
Chriſtianity might be profeſſed in that purity and 
ſimplicity which prevailed in the primitive ages. | 
At the ſame time, occaſion was taken to put an 
end to the long-conteſted claim of the Pope to 
exerciſe eccleſiaſtical dominion over the King's 
* , ſubjects | 


e 
ſubjects in this kingdom. The whole of that 
uſurped juriſdiction was expreſsly and completely 
taken away by Act of Parliament; and that juriſ- 
diction, firſt under the name of Headſbip, and 
then of Supremacy in all . Ecclefiaſtical Matters, 
was placed by the ſame authority in the King. 
The Church was thus faſt bound to the Monar- 
_ © chy ; and this union of all authority, eccleſiaſti- 
5 cal as well as civil, in the Crown, it was hoped, 
'befides placing Religion out of danger, would 
make a common cauſe between Church and State, 
would produce mutual advantages to both, and 
give to the antient pillar of the Government, the 
Cron, new: ſtrength and ſplendor ve. the BY 
: A_ of the RT | 


_ = This ch ab no more derne bo kn N 
ite ſum of what was done and deſigned to be 
done by the Reformation. The firſt obſervation 
that is ſuggefted by this event is, upon the won- 
+ derful moderation that ſeems to have prevailed 
; through the whole. It is a maſter· piece of tem- 

| per and good ſenſe, and will ever remain an ex- 
ample, among feyeral others, of the great wiſdom 
men by our Churchmen, and the ſervices they 
"have'done, at different times, towards es 
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"Tar gebn un and ſucceſs of our Reformatign K 
becomes more ſtriking when we look abroad ana 
take a view of the proceedings of our neighbours | 
in the ſame ſort of work. A ſpirit of diſſatisfactioen | 
had ſpread in France on "the ſubje& of Popiſh | N 
ſuperſtitions. According to the diſpoſition for 3 
caballing and proſelyting ſo remarkable in that 
people, opinions engendered in France were ſoon 
| preached , and propagated at Geneva, and through 
the Seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands: ; 
countries till deſtined to be infeſted either by 
French arms, or by French principles, which 
generate internal diſtractions that are worſe than 
War. In all theſe countries, except in France 
- itſelf, the people took the affair of Reformation , 
into their own hands, and, proceeding in the only 
way of reforming underſtood by them, they began 
to pull down and overturn everything that had 
been eſtabliſhed in the Church; believing that 
nothing could be primitiye Chriſtianity that was 8 
not wholly oppoſite to the ſyſtem which they had ' 
been uſed to, and was now condemned. Theſe 
cornmotions were ſuppreſſed) in ſome of the Pro- 
vinces; but in the others, and at Geneva, they 
became the actual ground · work of the Reformas 
| on that was afterwards fertled, 
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'Tax Biſhop and Clergy of Geneva, like many 
' others of their order, had fled, to eſcape the fury 
of the populace. At this criſis, the French refu- 
gee Calvin happening to come to that town was 
choſen by the people to be their paſtor. Having 
once got a footing, he ſucceeded, not without ſome 
viciſmtudes, and through many a ſhift and artifice, 
to eftabliſh and maintain to his death over the 
people who raiſed him, an aſcendency which they 
neither liked nor dared to ſhake off. From this 
time, Geneva became the ſchool for teaching the 
new opinions in doctrine and Church government; 
and during the unfortunate interval of perſecu- 
tion in the reign of Queen Mary, many of our 
exiled Reformers took up their reſidence in that 
place, and there imbibed thoſe notions which 
afterwards e, much Contulina and r 
in this N 
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Dane cabin came into power on ne ee but 
that of the people, he could form his Church 
government upon no other than popular principles. 
He joined, therefore, two Elders with the Miniſter, 
and gave to theſe parochial officers ſupreme 
authority in all Church matters, without appeal, 
except in ſpecial cafes : and thus he ſubjected 
the whole community of a pariſh to the direction 
. cher oO two of them laymen of an ordinary 


Kamp, 
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lamp, who were likely to ſubmit their judgment | 


in moſt things to the guidance of their ſpiritual 
aſſociate. This ſpecies of Government was pro- 
feſſed to be ſuch as God had commanded for the 
government of his Church, and ſuch as all were 
bound in conſeience io ſet up, againſt all oppoſi- 


tion, whether from Magiſtrates, Biſhops, ” | 


1 
bf Warn this popular baſis * Church — 


pc once taken full poſſeſſion of the mind, it was 


not likely ſoon to ceaſe fermenting. The work of 


Reformation is. very .apt to overheat thoſe who 


5 are engaged i in it; the bold ſpirit of ſuch projefors 


grows bolder as they go on; every ſucceſs gives 5 
ne courage; and if they have the ſtrong hand of 


the people to ſecond them, what ſhould ſtop their 


ambitious defigns, We accordingly, find, that the 


French Reformers of the Church ſoon undertook 
to ſearch into the title of the Civil Magiſtrate, and 
examine by what authority and upon what truſt be 
exerciſed his power. They ſoon told him, that 
the origin of all power. was from the People; and 

they began to threaten Sovereign Princes with the 


fame tremendous ſtorm which had been blown up | 


i againſt the Biſhops. Indeed, they did not open 
this attack without well knowing what they had ta 


depend upon. The populace (who upon ſuch o 


caſions are called the People) were a monſter which 


theſs 
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in * Papal Dal, and accordingly, whereyer 
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i theſe Miniſters had in their own tuition and keep» 


ing; they knew they could work upon their fana· 


tical fancies as ferved their purpoſe; could hear 
them and cool them, uabridle and bridle them, 


as they pleaſed. In this manner did a new ſer of 
opinions ſtart up to ſhake the peace of fociery | 3 


and Civil Authority was once more expoſed to be 
undermined by the plots and confederations of 


Churchmen, ene on OF: york mne = 
me of xligiog. © | 
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x var rr be directed againſl them from the 


Papal Throne; and the thunder of excommunica- 


tion or deprivation no longer daunted the Prince, 
beeauſe the People no longer thought it a pre- 


Zence for rebellion: but the new opinions gave 


more alarm than any danger that had been eſcaped- 
The People were now tempted. to rebellion, not 


hecauſe their Prince was excommunicated; and the 
:Fope- authoriſed.them ſo to do, but becauſe they 


believed themſelves the origin of all Civil Autho- 
ry. | So long as Man loves himſelf, and is fond 
-of his own will and imaginations, ſo long will he 
liſten with gratification to ſuch doctrines. Theſe 
puritanical notions give a zeſt to ſedition and 3 
title to rebellion which could never be diſcoyered 


they 
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6 I 
they were brought into action, they were accorti- 
panied with a rage and ferociouſneſs that is pecu- 
liar to Fanaticiſm, whether in a Puritan or a 
£516 43634 | | | 
_Tuzsz notions upon irn n are to 
be found in the writings of Calvin and Beza, and 
in thoſe of Bucbannan, Jobn Knox, Cartwright, 
and others of the Geneva Diſcipline, who. choſe to 


make this Illand the Thener for acting ſome of 
their e 


Tas W of moderation and wiſdom before 
| beſtowed on the Engliſh Reformers I cannot 
help repeating here, when I turn my eyes ta the 
ſad confuſion cauſed in the ſiſter kingdom by a 
contrary conduct. Unhappily, the people there 
took into their own hands the affair of Reforma- 
tion, and it was performed to- a degree of ſubver- 
ſion and anarchy, that could only be ſuggeſted by 
fanaticiſm, and executed by popular fury. More 
unhappily for that country, and ultimately for this, 
the ſeditious ſpirit then infuſed by Purivaniſm 
was not allayed for many years after; during 
which the Preſbyterians in Scotland had an oppor- 
tunity, by co-operating with their brethren in this 
kingdom, to become the principal cauſe of the 
* in the time of Charles e which 
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Jed to aboliſhing, feſt the Church Ceremoniet 6 
Government by Biſhaps (the immediate object of 
all their deteſtation), and afterwards the Houſe 
of Lords and the King, who, I firmly believe, 
will in no times be able long to ſurvive the firſt 
breaeh made in the fabric of OPER mn 


Kical mm rmedt.”" 
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= that wege in the neighbouring countries where 


Reformation was going on, the Church of 
England had reaſon to congratulate herſelf that 


the forms of law in a parliamentary way; and that 


de vs united with the intereſts of the Crown in 
duch wander as to claim the full ſupport of the 


Civil Power, if aſſailed by enemies; and further 
ſne might comfort herſelf, that her reforms were ſo 
temperate, and ſo compatible with all the eſſentials 
of the late ſtate of the Church, that her enemies 
would be few, and thoſe few would have little 
ſtrength of reaſon for maintaining their oppoſition. 
For ſeveral years of the early part of Queen Eli- 
_ zabeth's reign the Church enjoyed ee not- 
nn the en, ton e. in ae ages 
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Reformation itſelf Many of the Engliſh” ww 
had ſuffered their minds to be infected with Cal! 
 viniſticat opinions during their reſidence in Ge- 
neva and in the Low Countries, began, about 
the year 1572, to complain of our Reformation 
as incomplete; and from that time men of this 
perſuaſion never ceaſed, by their writings arid | 
conduct, to manifeſt the moſt violent diflike of 
„ on Church, and to profeſs openly their wiſh and | 
delign to overturn it and ſet up the diſcipline of 
Geneva in its place. Docttines like theſe were 
very alarming, becauſe they were levelled not only 
againſt the Biſhops, who were a confiderable part 
of the Legiſlature, but againſt the ſupremacy {6 » 
lately united to the Cron. Such is the effect of * 
all extremes, that the Calviniftical Church, no lem 
than the Popiſh: aſſumed to itſelf to be indepen- 
dent of the Civil Magiſtrate, and thusithreatened | 
to revive all the inconvenience of a power in th 
Church diſtinẽt from that of the State; in 
perils is imperio ſo ill brooked in the Pope? 
and the ſettling of which in the Cron Was 
thought to be one of the happleſt ſtrokes it the 
Reformation. In this point of the Supremacy 
they were therefore joined by the Papiſts; and 
both parties thought their objections particularly 
= AI Ta time, from) the circumſtance 
| 1 F | of 


0 „ „ 


6 the Throne when filled by 8 Bar 
| _ though the'Crown was, in this particulargaffaited; 
by both parties, and although the Puritansy in 


other reſpects, never ceaſed. heaping upon their 
drother Non. -Conformiſts; the Papiſts, every odium 
that could be invented, and endeavoured, by 
Keeping up chis cry, to draw off the attention of 
the Government from their own deſigns, they 
were, nevertheleſs, regarded all through the re- 
mainder of this reign, by thoſe who, it appears 
ſince, ſaw fartheſt into human affairs, as. the 
faction moſt of all to be dreaded, on account of 5 
their principles, and the activity, ce 
| and ſyſten! with which At * ee 


{> 


Tas high TIP of dates AA Ad 
nqt paſs without moſt complete anſwers in point 
of argument. The , writings of Whitgift, of 
| Bancroft, and more particularly of Hooker, had ſo 
fall examined and confuted every argument 
| "Aledged. for. the Propoſed. Reformation, and ſo 
oled the pernicious tendency of the new doc · 
wines, and the dangerous deſigns which the 
anthors of them meditated, and which, they had 
afvally. begun, to put in practice, that they were 
completely flenced by the end of this reign ; fo 
Ahar/ar the commencement. of the nent reign, in 
= ee n Saum bold, in, che 
u N 
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Bur though the Puritans were. fofoiled in argue 
ment, they did not, on that account, relinquiſh their 
| purpoſe... The failure, indeed, in the conference, 
have this effect, that they no longer pre- 
tended to force their diſcipline into notice upon 
any open and bold claim of merit in its favour, 
but theneeforward rather confined themſelves 
io railing, and keeping, up a cry about the increaſe. 
of Papiſts and the danger of Popery. In the mean 
while, they loſt. no time blently to improve every 
opportunity for ſpreading theiropinions,and acoing 
to the number of their eilen and partizans. 
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Dugi v the reign of James 125 Charles the & 


J irſt, other Watter of public diſſatisfaction aroſe, 
Which the Puritans could manage with berter face 


than their own ecclcliaftical pretenfians ; . and "= 


they could work. any. political differences up to a 
itch of general diſcontent, and fo to reſiſtance 


; 500 the Government, their 'end would be 

vally ſerved, and their darling object might 
1 5 a chance of being attained without — 
(cohrending for it, It is well known, that both in 
Parliament and out of Parliament the moſt for- 


N 2 with the meaſures of Government, 


ap King James, 50 could make e. 
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and 6 to 1 and 


- the People, were thoſe. infected wich Furien 
opinions. This conteſt went on from bad to 


worſe, till the plot was thoroughly matured; and 


che whole broke out into full- blown rebellion in 


de year 1641. This was not brought to bear till 


preyailed upon to invade the kingdom, and our 
Houſe of Commons recognized and received with 
open arms their Puritanical Brethren then the 

' Covenant was taken univerſally by the Parlia- 
ment and all its adherents; the long-looked-for | 
MM time was arrived, when Calvin's plan of Church 
1 _government—Preſbytery Y Divine Right-—was to 


be erected on the ruins'of Epifcopacy:; Dane * 


e © ordained wu the N 
| W know. wha, « followed; ad be coding 
endured by the unhappy people for near twenty 
years, till the Country, worn out with projects of 
one Government: after another, in none of which 
Vas found ſecurity of property , freedom of perſon; 
| ar the peace and quiet it ſo much fighed after, 
at length recovering its good' ſenſe and former 
a ecgefgy, Terurned to the place whence it had fo 
fatally departed, and cauſed, without bloocſhed 
ra | blow, the antient Government 172 e 


1 reflored in 1660. = pay 


sven 
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the Scots army of Preſhyterian Covenantors mas 
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— cataſtrophe , 


tending the firſt ſet of French opinions introduced 


| intothis kingdom, for the purpoſe of diſparagingy 
undermining, and ſubverting the Conſtitution of 


ur Government eſtabliſhed, by Law. They fee 


out with a frivolous exception to Caps and Sur- 
plices worn by Miniſters in performance of Divine 
Service; they proceeded to cavil at the govdern- 
ment of the Church by Biſhops, and at placing that 
Supremacy in the Crown, which ought, as they 


cContended, to reſide in the Parſon of the pariſn and 


his two Lay Elders, Not being able toadvancethis 
by argument, or win the people to a liking of th 
deſign, they reſerved themſelves to take advantage 
of every occaſion to public diſcontent; and became 
the moſt forward Patriots of che time; till they 
were enabled, under pretence of the general good, 
for preſetving the People's righis and maintaining 
the good old laws of the country; as they ſaid, to 
deſtroy all ranks and ſtations in Church and State; 
to levy war againſt the King, for the protection, 
as, they , pretended, of the King's perſon; and 
finally, ta deſtroy him: all which, they, tranſacted 
under various denominations of Pręſtyterians, 
Independents, Commonwealth's Men, Fifth. Me- 
narchy Men, Anahapti iſts, Quakers, and other 
ſets and diviſions too irkſome :o be named ; all, 
& them, more or leſs, diſcples of the ſame. 
ſchool; # 
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the Killing of Kings was firſt brought into _ 
and ſanctioned by aging of the Goſpel. 
1g” GaGa n 
| Tos on, 5 king a the Second. 
and the tranſad ions that enſued upon the vacancy 
thereby made in the Throne, compoſe a very 


unportant and curious paſſage in the Hiſtory of 
our Government. and Laws. It has been vulgarly 


| called, The Revolution ; upon What authority I 
Know not ; it wag not ſo named by Parliament, 
nor is it a term Known to our Laws. This term 
had certainly no better origin than the conyverſa- 
tion and pamphlets of the time, where words are 
nſed, in a popular and hiſtorical ſenſe, without 
any regard or thought of tephnioal propriety, 
But, unfortunately, this invention, or miſapplies · 
tion of words, leads to a confuſion of ideas; 
knowledge is thereby put into 2 retrograde 
courſe, 5 inſtead of going from things to words, 
ve are obliged to pais from words to things: let 
the term Revolution be once conſecrated as the 
prue denomigation of that event, and the mind 
 aſeribes. to that tranſaction everything which, ix 
ken gonceive to belong to the term. Too many 
| us uſe the word in ſome ſuch indeterminate 
geperalſenle,and. luck perſans are accordingly mi- 
* Af notions that have no ſort of connexion with 


CY 
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the thieg.of which clara oraking and yet it. iv. 
remarkable, that thoſe who embrace this phantom 
do ĩt with a zeal and prepoſſeſſion which ve do not 
ſee in thoſe who regard the ſubſtance and reality. 
Theſe men think they can never ſhew ſufficiene / 
warmth and emotion when they name The Reva- "4 
 {utien'; they form Clubs. to ſwear by, and wr. 
ſhip its they make great feaſts to celebrate i it | 0 ij 
they have no love for The Conſtitution but for chat 
which was formed at the Revolution; and they are 
good ſubjects and loyal, 2 9 e. 
principles. 2 7 | #4 fon 


Warar can be the at of this ide real? 
Whence does it originate, and to what: does ic 
tend? This beloved Revolution happened more 
than a century ago; ſo that all the heat WHK 
naturally attends ſuch a criſis, and which may be 
| kept up while it was recent, muſt have long ſince 
cooled and died away. No one can ſay, that ahy - 
af the cauſes which proddced chat dxent, have re- 
curred in, our time, ſo as to remind us of the. | 
remedies-our anceſtots applied on that occaſion. _ 
All this earneſt demonſtration” of affection ant | 
| devotion, without any apparent cauſe or occafion, 
is eicher ridiculous affectation, or bgnifies ſome; 
thing that is not obvious to perſons. of ' eanmon 
3 For ve thay: aſk chem, Who hay 
117175 | cenſuted 
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eee red e thoſe proviediiigs, W 
ſhould-move theſe perſons ſo violently-to defend + 


I 5 or extol them? And we may further aſæ, WH 
beſides themſelves ſay or think anything about 


them? They are recorded in our Statute Book, 
like other matters of equal importance, and are 
the objects of ſerious ſtudy and contemplation; 
; precedents that are regarded with reverence and 
wick gratitude towards thoſe who made them, 

but which we hope never to have occaſion to fol - 

low. Theſe are the ſcntiments which are ſug- 
| geſted by G00D:SENSE on the view of theſe valu- 
able memorials 3 and as they are never thought of 
without ſome mixture of concern and pain, ye” 

arealways glad to lay them "able; and we oe 
d to Week . Se ; 


we” 
\ | - 
4 " * 
rA 
| Js * 


| "Box FS manner of men wy they be who 
make this. a ſubject. for Tavern Meetings, for 
congratulstion, and for. frivolous feſtivity 4 
| ſubje& to declaim, to combine, to run ſtark mad 
 upon.! However, they know their meaning, and 


| . these are, very few of us who do not know their 


meaning 2 alſo. All this wondrous paſſion is er. N 
cited by the idea of a Revolution ; ; what they 
idolize is a Revolution in the abfra8 ; and theſe, 
Revolution principles are the 1 ideas they pro 
e eee r 16 
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thenſeſves'juſtified ſufficiently in all they ſay and 
do. To repeat nothing here of the folly in ſuen 
efferveſcence of zeal, I wonder, conſidering the 

| ſenſe of good · breeding and decorum Has never. 


of that Revolution, repeatedly urged out of alt - 


| 'cars of the Sovereign, To him, ſuch commemo - 


Hanover ab aroſe . i of the 
Revolution. bg 


Py they are gratifying their own prejudices and pre.” = 
poſſeſſions in poſitive and plain terms, they ſhould" 


| tion, and leave him to make i it out ns we 


ele r wren ſich 4 mother ;" they pretend” | 


— erpetb mat ts de wett ür: 


nothing möte khan the ſame event which we all! 
meun j and, upon ſuctrs conſideration, ey think. 


rank and ſtation of ſame of theſe perſons, that a 


fuggeſted to chem that ſo much comipemoration-. 


ſeaſon and meaſure, cannot found agreeably i in the 


ration muſt convey ſome inſinuatian of reproach, _ 8 
1 know, ſome who have had qualms of this ſort, 
have excuſed themſelves by alledging that The 
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Bur with the Ges of thee G . 
the way for them to manifeſt ſuch ſentiments 
would be expreſsly to commemorate The Hanover | 
Succeſſion ;, for which I never heard that, i in all their 
veal, they had formed one Club, or made on-e 
dinner, And it does not look well, that When 


compliment their Sovereign only hy circumlocu- 


9 by and inference, - 39 
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1 * a an that ſome —"Y 


ſhould, among the eſtates that lie has not yet been 


obliged to ſell, poſſeſs one that came to his anceſ- 5 


= tor from the favour. of the Crown. (which is no 
- obſtacle to the deſcendants. being Patriots), and 
that this eſtate had come to the Crown, as perhaps 


it may again, by forfeiture for high treaſon ; if 


5 ſome wag of a tenant ſhould collect a noiſy meet 
ig im the village to celebrate there the virtue of 


 - forfeiture and confiſcation for treaſon, and alled ge 


a reaſon like the above, I doubt whether the eir- 
e would give much reliſh to. the joke 
in the mind of the ſaid Patriot. But it is not for 
men of a popular diſpoſition to do by others: as they | 
would be done by; they are men who do no right 
and take no wrong; men who reap where they 
ſow hot. Like the Patriots of former. times, the a 
| godly Puritans, they have a privilege peculiar ta 
themſelves, that diſpenſes with the obligations 
Which bind ordinary . who. are not of. 
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8 Bor cod the term Revolution hes con- 


fuſion on the nature of the eveht it is meant to 


dente, it mult yet be confeſſed, that it is not 


wholly without analogy to the circumſtances at- 
tending it. As this term is of a comprehenlive 


and looſe hors, and of a ca 122 for wich worlt 
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men to e axanita' in - Glo erent, $5 
which was brought about by the energy, good © * 

ſenſe, and firmneſs, of ſome of the beſt and great- · 
eſt men in the Nation, was of a nature (unlike 


. moſt good things) to be helped on by the con- 
currence and apptobation of ſome of the worſt © 


men that could be found. But there was this 
difference between the two deſcriptions of agents z 
| what was merit in the one claſs of men was none 
in the other, Thoſe wha loved the antient | 
Government, and knew the value of Monarchy, - 
had great prepoſſeſſions to ſacrifice before they - 
could take ſuch a ſtep, though for the G N 
of both, and though they knew that on the pre- 
ſervation of both depended their Laws and Liber. 
ties.” But the reft, who had no partiality for 
Mon archy, or who were ignorant or careleſs © 
of its value ; the Republican, the Preſtterian, | | 
and the Sefaries, ro whom may be. added a my 
train of the abandoned and diſſolute; nothing was | 
more eaſy to them than to join in anything that ; 1 
looked like ſucceſsful rebellian. Thoſe wo i 
| hated the very frame of the Government could | | 
not but be pleaſed with the ſhock it now received : [ 
ſome hoped that the change might lead to other 1 
innovations; thoſe who had been uſed to pull 
down and deſtroy, gladly ſaw a proſpect of teviving 
wo old trade ; ys without a determinate 
Nw object 
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8 5 | © object were yet too much ane with novelty. 
Se eee authors of it. * 
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WIATEVEA were their motives for joining 35 
”. ' the new ſertl-ment, the Republic reans, Preſpyte- 
Fans, and $22 aries, did not fail ſoon afterwards | 
3 to urge their merit, and it muſt be confeſſed not 
8 5 5 "without ſome ſhow of reaſon. It was'a fortunate 
| * criſis to them; they now ſaw a Government which 
£R | they had a hand in rearing; they thought they 
wood no longer be regarded with jealouſy and 
. ſuſpicion; and they hoped now to make them 
_ ſelves 8 party. in the State, inſtead of being conſi- 
dered as a party againſt it. Bending all their 
. endeavours to this point, the firſt thing to be done 
was to get a good name. For this purpoſe, they 
took their ſtand among The Whigs : under the 
| pretence of that way of thinking, they began to 
bent their political opinions; which, however, 
& + they now ſo rempered and turned as to adapt them 
f 2 do the Government eſtabliſhed by Law. fs they 
TB. © ſacrificed the rigour of theit own notions, they 
did not fail to takea ſimilar liberty with the prin- 
eiples of the Government z and ſo they have gone 
of, from thoſe times to our own, corrupting the 
- geovine principles of the Engliſh Laws 'and Go- 
k 3 = vergment, in order to ſuit them to their on theo- 
* 8 - ries and iyſtems, Ine have filled the whole with 
1 vncertainty ; 


Toter. This myſtery they have coyched under 


. | principles; and by the. glorious ſpellof—The Conſti- 


A ” : of expreſſion were men famous for doing W 


« 45 ) 
- uncertainty z and The Conſtitution, of which they. 


are ſo inceſſantly debating, is made one of the moſt 
5 1 and difficult things to ee. 


Teo theſe men, ind to his ſiniſter deſign, we are 

15 indebted for the j Jargon 'of which I have juſt com · © 1 

plwained. They invented the term Revolution, ta blind _ 
and miſlead; and they have never ceaſed repeating ' .* | 
Tor it, that they may put the People i in mind of making * 4 | 


the ſtill more looſe metaphyſical idea of Revolution. © 


ſution— they can conjure up any form, faſhion, 
modification, reform, change, or innovation in 
Government they pleaſe, and it ſhall ſtil be no- 
thing more, As they pretend, A: che . 
trye Engliſh Cooſtitution, Fr 1 Lent 


Tux term Conſtitution has wa in iel 
eee, : 2 plain man might receiveit with - 
out ſuſpicion of any miſchievous implication - lj 
lurking under it, It might be-underſtood as a A | 
© ſhort way of ſpeaking for-—The Conſtitution of ue 
Government, But thoſe who introduced this modes 


- without deſign. That delign was noted vety early 


#: 1; perſons whoſe ears had been habituated to the 


; 5 proper language of our Engliſn Government, 


6 % 


1 appeared t ts them,” according t to the 1 "A 
one of them, „that this new term Conſtitution 5 
« was commonly brought forward with a Repub. . 
5. lican face, as if it meant ſomewhat excluding | 

. 6 or oppoſite to the Monarchy, and carried an 
inbnuation as of a co-ordination. or coereion ; 
. of che Monsrehy““ 2 | 


"Tux renor of ene every thing t t be "= | 
'-  writtenor ſaidby this claſs of men, from that time 
w the preſent, on the nature of this ſuppoſed” 
Conftitution, juſtifies the ſuſpicions then early en- 
tertained. We need only recur to a few particularg”. 4 
0 eſtabliſh 3nd illuſtrate this character of them. 


ir is From bers of this way 61 thinking alt 
we have heard the following curious obſervation, . 
that “ fo and ſo, it myſt be confeſſed, i is not war- iy 
* ramed by Law, but it is certainly a part of the 
„ Conftitytion,* To what illuſions a man's mind 
muſt de prey before he can be brought to ac- 
quieſee in ſuch folly ! end how loſt mult he be 
before he can have the boldneſs to vent it l 1 
ae thought, that it was the diſpofition of: 
EG ſhmen to require plain and defined ſen- 
tences for the Charter of their Rights and Liber- 
eee to have knen! hy „nnen, 


e Hog Non t i ar i git ound. a 
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regarded high pretenſions founded on viſionary. 
and refined theories, as che air in which they were 

built: and I thought, that tbe divine indefogibi 
Right of Kings, with other fancies of former times, 
were exploded principally, becauſe they were 
poſitions that had no warrant from the known 
expreſs Laws of the Land, but reſted on general 


reaſoning, from topics not known to the uſage and 
laws of the country: and I always believed, thut 
the ſet of men who moſt clamoured againft thoſe 
pretenſions, upon the very grounds here alledged, 
1 were thoſe who afterwards ſet up this new TYRE hs 


Bor it ſeems to me, that this new ly tem, giving i 


origin to poſitions like that above mentioned, and 
fo carrying the mind beyond the bounds. of las 
equally with the other, Is quite as abſurd as the 
former, and differs from itGnly in being much 
more miſchievous. For whereas the former at- 4 
| tempted to raiſe the imagination to bee " - 
above us, which might ſooth and elevate . i 
ſenſes; the latter opens to us no ſpace wherein 125 
the imagination can exerciſe itſelf; but the W "I | 
gulph of Democracy, there to toil and 'turmpil, 5:4 
; wider tr "RE 
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as the Conſticution was: vr 
4 lem, to de ſomething that an 


B THOR 
Y I th Law and Government, i it 3 neceſſary to 
have Profeſſors and Doctors to give reſponſes . 
; upon the nature of it, and direct our courſe in 
tteſe untrodden paths. There accordingly fy 
up a race of men called Conſtitutional. Lawyers, - 
I have heard it ſaid, that * ſuch. a perſon. is not 
_ - © much verſed in che Law of Weſtminſter-Hall, _ 
1 -6 « hut he is nevertheleſs a very good Conſtitu- 
e tional Lawyer.“ As far as my obſeryvation 
goes, theſe Conſtitutional Lawyers ſeem to be 
divided into two claſſes, One of them conſiſts of _ 
8 Gentlemen who are bred indeed to the Law, bot 5 
whoſe. circumſtances are ſo competent that. they |. 
are not obliged to make a livelihood of it; and... 
s theſe Gentlemen need not torment their brains 
Vith the details _ neceflary for the practice of 
Courts, they are at leiſure to extend the ſcope of 
| their reading, and at liberty to take only: the cream 
of their extended haryeſt. As there is no. compul- 
"ion, no preſſing | ſtimulus to theſe purſuits, they 
are followed as it may happen; z and; the PORT 
: objects propoſed to themſelves by. ſuch . 
are uſually. matters relative. to the King and 
. Parliament. Such perſons often attain the cour- - 
teſy of being called Conſtitutional Lawyers 5... 
7 5 that is, if they were Jentenced 5 OM . 
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T other claſs are of a very different fort i : 
| they are really Lawyers; poſſeſſed of learning, 
experience, and parts; and; what is more; refoly. 
ed to make the moſt of them. Suck perſons, hay. 
ing ſecured their footing at the Bar, and being 
tolerably certain of preſerving a lucrative prac⸗ 
tice, have nothing more to ſeek than preferment ; 
and rank. Thele attach themſelves to ſome 
Party in Parliament, uſually i in Oppoſition 3. they ; 
lend their name and credit to give ſtability td 
the pretenllons of their Party; and they are too 
often ready to maintain, with colour of Law, eve 
ry thing that needs ſuch WER end verily 12 
r bave their reward. 0 
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Bor the ET politicians are FEI 
better able to explain their own doctrines than 
any of their Conftitutional Lawyers, A Gentle- , 

man of ſingular wit and conviviality, who from i | 
accident and circumſtances was, in ſpite of his 
nature, made a Patriot, could not refrain from 
letting out the ſecret. This Gentleman, I am © 
ſure, ought to be looked upon as an authority; 
for he enjoyed a longer cateer of populatity; of 
more violent heat and univerſality 3 and his name 
was more frequently joined with Liberty (even 
to the becoming 4 by-word), than the beſt of 


them, be his OY what they may. This 
1 Gentle an 
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„Sede is faid- to have Rivatived Gwe. | 
nition of that which had before puzzled fo 
2 many; he gave x definition of the Conſtitution. 
He f ſays 135 Cunſtitution 2 everything that is not 
Lau. And though he ſeems to have gone a 
- Jittle too far, 1 in confeſſing for others, as well as 
for himſelf, he has alſo given us his idea of the 
elt of Lawyers of which we have juſt. been 
ſpeaking: he frankly declated why ke thought 
bis learned friend and colleague, who was a great 
Conſtiturſohal Lawyer, ſo able and fo valuable: 
3 1 think Him,“ ſays he, © the beſt Lawyer in 
„ : „ Weſtminfter-Hall ; for he will make that to 
1 & be Law which 1 want to be ſo. And ſo 
mh for Conflitutional en by 
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Bor alt 0 talk upon theſe ſubjects Jo nor 

the ſo fat, nor, expreſs. their diſcoveries ſo clearly 

| as this finoular Gentleman has done. 1 verily be- 
15 nn, that among nine reriths of thoſe who are 
4 noify for The Revolution, there are hardly two 

5” ns agree upon the ſame conception of it. Moſt 
ek them unte im repeating. Ie Conſtitution 

b t eftiblihed * af The Revolution. But whe- 
ther by this chey mean the precedent then eſta - 
bbtbe of fentoving one King and ſetting vp an- 
f 1 her; 5 which ſcems the moſt worthy cavfe for 
3 7 e ll or * —_ the air. 
2275 penſing 
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| nſing-poyer, which however ſeems a little unim- 
X . 5 — for ſo famous a thing as a Revalution ; 4 or 

"4 ſomething about Popery, and Arbitrary Power, 
. which ſopnds better, and i is better for being gehe. 
ral and indefinite; or whether i it is not ſomething 
divided, into chapters and ſections, detailing a 

| new ſyſtem of ſuperfine texture, dificring. Fram , - Þ 

that which prevailed in the popiſh and /arbitrary © 
_rejghs of Charles II. and James II.? whether 0 

anything like rheſe, or what elſe has poſlefleg hs; 

_ brains of theſe men,whep they declare themſelves | 

5 friends of &* The Revolution, and the Conſtitucion 1 


. ee it js 55 907 to N it 


Ar "they will be very FAO peil vs: 
—_ are informed, that the marter about which 
5 * make ſo much ado, is ſomething very diffe- 
kent from what they expected and believed; and 
" further when they ſee it, they will, 1 promiſe { 
myſelf, think as lightly of it, as men of more ſenſe 
" than they have long thought, Be it known, 
- then, to all thoſe-who have taken their“ Con- 
« ſtitutional information” from Pamphlets and 
* Political Societies, that they have not yet looked 
into the right place for the hiſtory, nature, de- 8 
© fign, and principles of this ſuppoſed Revolution. 
But if they will read over Statute. the 1ſt of 
Willem and M „ Sefton the ſecond, * 
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is echt, {Ich is Morter than eb pa: 
&fs publiſhed by tHe Societies for making Revo 
1 ations, they "will find the whole ſcerer explained 
"to chem; to Which, 4 8 they win 1 little more 
Hebt, they may add Statute the itt of William 
” nd Mary, Sellion the firſt, Chapter the fixth, 
"Oo ek is Kin thorter than the other. en pd 
CC I (P77 97% 24 $302 - 
Tn 11 appears Kick the former of ca fa Walks, 
85 "that the Parliament, having placed KingW man | 
and Queen Mary upon the throne, which King 
James choſe to leave Vacant by his abdication, 
pole hothing for the people but upon 
thoſe points where, King, James had broken the 
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"Law, or what. was underſtood by y the generality 

"of men to be the Law of che Fe as Indeed the 
= nature of the caſe, demonſtrates this; u for, if 
A what he e di id had no not been againſt] 775 bee | 

[have e broken no. truſt, ang. the Par Par! ſiament x would 
"Have "had no Sund of com aint. here. 1 
"only y one exception fo this; ö and iber is, Jame | 
The? Papilt: Tha at ' certainly . Was pot 5 
a5 bur i it was "againſt the diſpoſition. of. the 
ation ; and it was now the pleaſure of Parlia- + 
ent thar the King on the throne ftiould be a | 
pPpoteſtant; which was SONY in 1 0 
— de ber eee en e 
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ber; were, as I have ſaid, known to be the Law of 
the Land before, and were now declared and ſecuy 
red by expreſs definition in Parliament, onl7 
that what had been recent cauſe of alarm, what 
Was ſo deeply impreſſed on the minds of all, and 


what might be thought, from late experience, 9 


be of a natute that required it ſhould be ſolemn. 


| ly inculcated, e W vp for ame, . 
0 "oe * 5 
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muſt be to theſe idolizers of the Conſtitution | 
_ ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhed at The Revolution, to 


diſoover at length that they have beſtowed their 


applauſe and affection upon the ſhreds and patches - 
of old date; and that if they had lived in thoſe 
wicked reigns of Charles II. and James II. they 


would have enjoyed in theory, though not in 


dered by modern Reformers), as good a Con- 


ſtitution as they have had ſince, with the inge 


Exception of i £.roceſtgnt , mes ES. 


3 theſe rillonary. zealors were reſerved for 


5 Ae mne en than this, and from 


kel, ang vr a gl] be ebe We lhe 
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practice (and theory, of the two, is more confi. 
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in an * all che workd,are. writ. 
Ang and talking upon Conſt itutions, and unfor. 
tunztely too many have had opportunities to fer = 
Ubemſelves at work to carty their idle ſpecula- 
ions into practice. What ſhould have happened 
in the natural courſe of theſe new eyenis, When 
bother countries were becoming free like ourſelves, 
ert chat the Bugliſn Conſtitution, which had 
been held gut as the famous original, fhould now 
be ee at the ſummit of its celebrity; and that 
the ingenious artificers, who. had been working 
upon it ſo long to bring it to perfect poliſh, and 
had" fo tortured their brain for topi 10 ſet off 
1 Excellepce and beauty, ſhovid be ranked 
"among the benefaAors of Mankind? But be- 
hold the per iſha ble fame of political cheorits I At 
his moment of { eulmigation epd triumph; the 
. Conſtitution- mak ers of France and America, hav- 
7 ing arrived at ſuch ſgill in- this trade as tio outdo 
heir -maſtets, turn ſhort upon em, and tell 
” them, “. The Engliſh have no Conſtitution at 
f HALT and they ſalloy up this aſſault by attack. 
ing The Revolution itſelf ; queſtioning and tevil- 
ing it in ſuch terms as if they would infinuate, 
that. We, pad no more b 4 W uy of a, 


* ; Ponſtirurivn. | 4 I 
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S 3 thoſe who had ga bricated thefs idols, ard 


dreſſed 
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6085 35 79 ; 
| dreſſed them out for their own worlkipping bot 


it moſt be confeſſed that it ruffled many /men; of 
* different way of thinking, who have uſed, as 
we all have, the term Conſtitutian without an- 


nexing to it. any of the fanatical notions of. its 


| firſt, inventors. It moved their ſpleen to hear 
#hat traduced and reviſed, which they had ſo 
0 juſtly. elteemed as the model for others to imi- 
| tate; and this by Americans and Frenchmen! 
he fl ſt having formed Conſtitutions that looked 
uke the mangled and degenerate { members of 


ours; ; the latter propoſing nothing to themſelves 


but à wretched jmitation of thoſe neee and 
8 avon art e 
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F „ LITTLE reflection, e prepares! zus to 
give. an anſwer to theſe ——— but Dye” 


* tuous Chr 1 


Tur re writers on this fancied N 
tion had been employed to exalt its. theoretical 
e and had worked up certaim general 
pofitiohs which they laid down as fundamental 
principles of the Conſtitution, When many ma- 
ginstions were engaged in the ſame purſuit, a di- 


 "yeafity of ſpeculations was to be expected: is poki- 
tions were oppoſed to poſitions, and terrible was | 
2 thenconteſt to ſettle what were and what were 
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tion. When the Ameticans came to the buline! 


3 for them to call ro mind this colitroverly in Eng 


8" on # yy | 
e re Eichel of the Engtith Cott ws 
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of erecting a ſettled Government, it was natu 


land; and to take warning f from this ſuppoſed 
defect in our Eſtablimhment. They reſolved _ 
therefore, above all things, to guard againſt the . 
ne uncertainty i in their own. They accordingly. | 
began the formation of their Governments by lay». 
ing down certain, fundamental principles, come. 
pris 5 Cooſtitution j in the abſtract, antecedently ; 
to their commencing the building in ſubſtancee 
and detail. The French have taken the ſame 


cateſe in the regeneration. of their Government. 
Theſe men, therefore, might very well, though | 


not very handſomely, tell their 1 ee 
in this country that we had hs ; Conſtication 1 that 
is, that thoſe fundamental principles," which op 
been ſo long valinted, were 68) the theories of 
private men; had'n no authoflty, no public ne- 
tion; anf were all of them denietl by ohe of other 
- amongſt ourſelves; whereas, on the contraty; y; 

_ they had a Conſtitution which they could her, 
draum out into plain and clear poſitions, acknow- 

| Aedged by every one, forming the baſis onowhicte 
the Government was erected, and forniting an 
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might be ſet, tight/as often as it hs h pen 
in pfaktice to deyiare f from chem, $7. | 
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ur, thoſe amongst us ha had fever given... 
che minds to ſuch reveries might, without 
- yielding anything, have taken theſe Conſfituribiic | 
makers at their word; and at once, allowed chat 
we Had 0 Conftibution in the ſenſe in which thy 
underſtand it. As many of them as were Engliſh 

and Americans had been told this often . 
ep knew well and long ago that their coneeits 
about Conſtitutional knowledge were ede 
eithier us illuſſon or impoſture, contrived to ſerve - 
the temporary purpoſes of 4 Party, and 1 
bated by moſt men uf ſenſe in che Kitgdom. © 
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"7 „ fhort—T The eas ve Fern 
Laus we know but the Gabin 
we know not. —It i is an unknown region, that has 
x been viſited but by dreamers, and wen. 

ho ſee. vions z, and the reports they make are... 
Br cb cos no one relies upon them, Let 
we can manage to ſpell out of them, that there is... 
teſident there a great deal of faction and ſedition: 
envy and ambition; and ſomething that looks bbs. af 
eternal watfare of Party. But the Engliſh Go--./ 
vernment is real and ſubſtantial z/ 2 * 


eee take its 8 and its ra, 


6 
and we know its movements, becauſe they are 
| regulated by eſtabliſhed. and known Laws. 
This is the only Conſtitution ever ſuppoſed or 
vamed by men of ſober minds and ſound ander- 
landing ; that i is, tbe Conſtitution of our  Govern- 
ment, ot the e eſtabliſhed by Law. P 
anbei 2204 
* . ba ſo 3 upon this foppated Ret 
lation, and the Conſtitution ſaid to be formed upon 
it, Lcannot paſs. over a Party amongſt us, which [ 
have already named, and which bad a confider- 
Ihle hand in the tranſaftions we have juſt re- 
viewed. Of the Whig Pariy in general, and of 
the whole of their conduct, I ſhould feel much 
* 7 difficulty .; in giving an opinion. To ſay the 
: truth, they are believed by many to have done ſo 
£7 much ſervice, and by many more to have done 
ſo much miſebief, ! 1 know” not how to appreciate 
ji them. But Lhave no other concern with their con- 
dust than as they took a part in the defign which 
| has been cartying on ſo many years, for corrupt- 
ing che minds of men on the ſubject of our Go- 
„ and Laws, and in fomenting the difor- 
IM ders that have been wrought by miſrepreſenting 
- "What © 2 call Ie Revolution,” and the Con- 
iam nk to 123 1 pr this 2 
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8 like every other Party, may be Viewed 
4 two lights. In the firſt place, they were a ſec 
of men who agreed to make a common cauſe, 
and ſtand by one another in public affairs; and 

_ the ſingle object they propoſed" to themſelves 
was, to force the preſent holders'our of power, 
and to force themſelves in. But this would not 
g down with people of ſenſe who looked on * 
and as they had. a great fway, though not always 
ſeen, in balaneing the weight of Parties, they 
muſt be won by ſome profeſſion of principles 
that ſounded well, and promiſed ſomething for 
kbe bedefit of others than the profeſſors of them. 
Every ſet of public men muſt, therefore, in the 
next place, have a ſet of public principles. Upon 
tbeſe principles: they very liberally and frankly 
declate, ben out of office, they mean to act; | 
and it is taken for granted they wWill adhere to 
them when poſſeſſed of power. A Fatty thus 
furniſhed with principles, fer out in ics purſuit 
of power, and open chat ſcene Which is daily 
rehearſing i in this e couptty, to. the e annoyance and 
* miſery of all, both a aftoxs, and ſpectatots, 4 Yee. 
my belieye tbele is not A. partizan, who 1 in his : 
cloſet can review the planning and. plotting, dhe 
. clamor and ſtruggles, the ſhifts and artilices, | of 
the day, without compunction and ſhame. There 


er" a man of Good Senſe in * . but 
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a . ſo ſickened with the diſappointmants 
great undertakers in Party, as to be brought. 
to regard the pretenſians of public leader little. 
_ otherwiſe than as the ſtrutting and fretting. of ſo 
| many Players upon the Stage. But this belongs 
_ to, all, of, them, and ae rc 
ee, rn Ark uns 


K . e 


- Wann, 2 . was. fextlodien . 
| William, the Whigs had very juſt title to con- 
fideration.; for though they were not the princi- 
pal perſons ho brought shout that event, the 
ſele being turned by another deſeription of pet · 
tons high in Church and State; yet they were the 
_ firſt who ſuggeſted the meaſure : : they had begun 
it by che Exelußos- Bill in Charles. che Second's 
time z they had never ceaſed driving on the ſame. 
deten zill it, was accomplithed ; and therefore, 
beer ade merit af activity, they had that. of 
E . haxing ſo long 880 predicted that 
4 Nies would not be barne on the Throne, and 
- i che only meaſure 45 to exclude him. from 
The memory of what was pat gave weight 
a importance to the Wh 9.8 Farty, and they! im- 
2 y gained a altendency, which, by ove 
- means of: another, "was more or let 1 af, 
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"of AL tis was. not com paſſed Aab sen gel 
of cettnin public principles, which were made the 
Fred and teſt of the Party. What ſo natutel for 
Wbigs as to conceive a ſet of principles ſuggeſted 
bythe recent event in which they hach ſuch a Mate, | 
and took. ſo much pride; and hat more likely 
to be well received, and become generally po- 
pülar, than opinions thit were to make the Na- 
tion ſatisfied with hat had juſt been done, and 
ſhe w that the Settlement then made, and the prin- 
ciples on which it proceeded, were founded in 
the cleareſt reaſon and wiſdom! Having ng. 
an iatereſt- in keeping the eyes of the N 
fired o that event, they went great e for 
_ | thEudvaricetnenr'of theſe opinions. Hurried on 
by the beat of party and of the argument from 
one topic to another, they at laſt entangled theme 
ſelves · in theories and ſpeculations which did hot 
properly belong to them, and which they could 
not View with ſatisfaction.” They were, probably, 
precipitated into theſe difficulties by the dange · 
iid peinlelan before deſcribed, who were- re · | 
7 ceived into the Party, and. who, by theſe means, : 
undder the nache of Whigs, were, in all their wirt. 
ings, . their” Men obje& LEY 
Republic. nenen "ED Þ1 
Pins is too © aid Rn ſi all Parties to 
admit among them any one who will join in the 
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men, and produced ſome of the moſt, peftilent 
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PILES His. "oC: 55 0. fe 90 ir 
cy, and contribinte in any way to ſupport the 
cauſe, Whether tbe Whig Party held themſelves 


out more than any other for receiving partizans, or 
their principles were more congenial with thoſe 


8 and Laws. of this Country; per- 
8 theſe might opetate in producing the 
-effe& ; but certain it is, that the Whig . Party 


vinings, that have appeared. No man, however 


eie to our Government, but has bad the con- 
| Kane to. call bimſelf a Whig ; no Writing fo 


miſchievous and ſeditioua, hut the Writer, of it 
$ juſtified ĩt upon the principles of a Mb. 
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Fpaſtany hammering of the fame! matter. had the 
| of, producing: a great deal that paſſed cur- 


* Mako the world. The principles of the Whig 


Party. being very comprehenſive and oaſe, ſome 


approaching to one extreme and ſome to the 
 othgp,/ could not fail of gratifying a variety of 


-palates, and by the force of one or the other, the 
e eee eee OT Wh 
es rertu; wh REPO 'F 


hs were prone to hazardous experiments dn the 
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Tazy were aided, however, 1 ſomething 
"as powerful as opinions aud politieal theo- 
ties. The acceſſion of the HAU FAutt v to 
the Throne firſt gave this Party a decilive ſu- 
petiotity over their rivals: and this is 4 cireHöe-. 


ſtance in the hiſtory of the Party that deferves o 
be remarked :; for notwithſtanding they met, ob. 
on the whole,” with little countenance from their 


Hero King William, and indeed Tuffered a tebür, 


rest diſcomfiture to them, and certainly funk 
deep into their minds; and alrbiough; duriog the _ 
reign of Queen Anne, they were never ente 

by het but againſt her will, ſo that they never 
_ 'eftabliſhed themſelves completely 2s a Fol 
Party till the time of George I. and after they 
had once got that footing, they were 'perniitted. © 
ro retain. it for a great length of time: L ſay, 
conſidering all this, it is remarkable that, im their 
Commemorations, they ſhoullf have nothing if 
to beſtow on the Hanover Succeſſion, than What 
1 bad occaſion before to notice, and kbar tbey 


| ould keep all their on pan 'of 4 
for King W WO” neff a N 
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Bur if this conduft has not ſhewn' their, grazi- | 
_—_— has ſhewn anotherthing; namely, that the 


profeſſꝛon of Party prineiples is thought by them 
_ more firm dependence than the obligatiom f 


ie — and that * have been men 
ſo 
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chat, with cheir expectations, mult have becn 2 
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8 Bor N the reigns af 79 L 5 
George IL the Whigs, for the moſt part, bad 
an unbounded and uninterrupted ſway z,,and. 


5 during all chat time it was impoſſible, but thoſe 
_ termed Whig Principles ſhould have the aſeen 


dency. All other Parties were at that time under 
4 ſuſpicions or out of credit, Loyalty and Whig- | 
giſm were like ſyvonimous terms; and who could | 
©  difpure che ſoundneſs, of opinions that ets. 
named from the men who were entruſted by their 
bp Sovereign, and bore ſway in all parts of the 4 
Kingdom? Added. to this, a certain conceir had 
 obrained, that Political and Civil Liberty depends 
d upon the very principles profeſſed by this Par- 
ty: that they were neceſſary conclufions from the 
enlightened philofophy of the times; that they 
were upheld and Illuſtrated by the mricings < of the 
mot eminent among the ſearchers after Truth; 
and bat they wete likewiſe i in uniſon with all be 
| beſt times of Roman and Grecian literature, w 
remains were the ſtudies of our youth, * the 


* and delight of our fp „ 
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A dete be drang 3 1 "0 
the ; Power. of * . or the : dazzle, of their | 
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pPrtbeiples unted, concurred in giving great 45 


thotity-t6* anything that bore the name. The 


Whig Party was the receptacle for all thoſe who 


belonged to no other Party, or had not given 


tidal opinions to another,” and yet did not like 
6 belong to bebody: in the ſame mammer a6 


coe 0 are bf no fect, and have not bufed 


themſelves ab6ut religious opinions; are ſuppoſec 
to belong to the Church of England. Time was, 


that's man of a quiet ſpirit, who did not xe to 


_ expoſe himſelf to cavil or queſtion, would be 
afraid got to profeſs himſelf a Mkig; it muſt be 
ſomtthing wrong in the head or the heart that” 
conld induce a man to think 19 than as . : 
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er ing empire 65 pfaion, 15. 9 wilt 
have 1 its en 75 ang when. things are corge | to. the 
extreme, * ir change. mult, be expected. Men 


- who were contented, \as.: Himes Went, to pals. far | 
| good Whips, did not like, ta be reſponſible r 


all 155 ſophiſticated © opinions that were imputed 


to the Party; ; and many caſt, about to find eme 


decent way of alleviating the yoke they! were 


under, without flying out into open revolt aging 
| their old friends, Some of theſe diſcovered 


4iſtinQtion of Confitutional Wiigh by which ler 
K did 


themſelves the trouble to prefer one ſet of poli- 
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a 
did not mean the. Conſtitution in the ſenſe of the 
Whigs, which would have been to expreſs idem 
> idem, and would have been u diftinRiot with- 
out a difference, but the Conſtitution in the _ 
in which all other men have ever underſtood it 
8 and it was the fame as if they had aer fp 
are Whigs, it is true; but we do not mean 
Lotherwiſe than, well towards the antient Go- 
2 age E Land.“ 5 25 . 43 
RW e e 593 5117 07 wot / ©. 
rin Ae er Conne Mug, 1 
mice en opening for a terrible ſchiſm in- the 
Party. 1 afforded an opportunity of Tſeparat- 
ing the good frem the bad. But this could 
not be expected to work exactly in ſueh a man- 
ner. No man will write Rogue or Rebel upon 
bis forehead; and why, ſhould he paſs, under 
| foſſieion, when it may be "removed by a name 
| char nobody can prevent his ifſurning ? *” Accord- 
| ly, as the- Republicans before bad n no feruple | 
5 call themſelves Whigs, ſo now: not a Whig of 
wem but called himſelf a Conſtitutional | one; 
Ind; conſidering that Conſtitutional had two len- | 
len it ſuired the latter as well 4s tbe former; 
mg being bf their own ib vention; it ennhot be 
denied, ee INN HC the: delt ale 
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Bor the principles of the Whigs were never 
ſo much put to the teſt as when they enme int 


the Adminiſtration of the Government. It is a 
well-known complaint of chem, that * the Whigs 


ein place always acted like Tories,“ This is 


certainly a juſt remark, and in the nature of 
things it covld not be otherwiſe ; nothing 


can better ſhew than this compariſon, how un- 


zap the Party of Tories have been tun down | 


and exploded ; and, on the other hand, that the 
prerenſions of the Whigs were founded in no- 
thing but their own imaginations, and were 
totally incompatible | with our Governmenx.. and 
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Fon When the wit as into Y they 


Bia at Whitehalf nothing of the Conſtitution, 


and the Revolution Principles, with which they 
had been uſed to amuſe thlemfelves. They Were 


to conduct a Government that Had been formed 
long before their Party or  Dotiohs were heard 


of; and they were to conduct it by the Laws | 


of the Land, and the rules of office, that had long 
been the guides of practice, and could 1 not ſafely 


be changed or abandoned. For i it ĩs a ſad truth 7 


© to be told to thoſe Gentlemen who are runding 
the career of Oppoſition with e great eminence of 
wont and diſplay of ability, that the object they 
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5 eee to hanke. e bexvfd ef al their 
halts is one of the dulleſt affairs in the world. 
© When they are in office they muſt hape done 

with mere words, and muſt come to things; 

+ "they muſt ſet down to work by line and tule; ; 

muſt ſeareh Laws, hunt precedents, ' examine 

ei ee proceedings, conſult and diſcuſs, and 
ut ue a detail ; often ſubmitting themſelves 

915 4 the adyice of ſabordinate perſons, who, though 
never heard of, do more perhaps' to oy the 

8 machine eng as their 2 22 
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Pn. 16 is but an bumble 88 for a 
perſon who has been uſed. to work wonders with 


| ſpeech, or 3 pamphlet, grounded on the Prin: 
 Fiples of the Conſtitution as etablifped - at "The 

Fe an, But this, among. other proofs, ſhews 
„the truth of what | has been contended, namely, 

Wi hat + Government and Laws are different 
oy 8 the viſionary 'Conftiturion of which we have 
* eard; and further, that this Government is ſo 
ms mpacted i in all its parts, that every cofbecit of 


. co 
1 Peet muſt vaniſh Fe it; and that their 
3 Ws 


authors, in ſpite of all their theortts muſt con- 


S411 


© to the Eftabliſhment, "deſcended from their 


, As * 


anceſtors, 9 4p . 
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Heri for us it has been, ſound that, gene: 
_ rally ſpeaking, all Parties act an the ſame prin- - 
_ ciple, when in office; this is well known, and 
| the cant of the time has begny, ta.dmpures Mt tq 
tergiverſation and corrupt impreſſions./: But the 
current of experience has been too uniform not 
| to diſcover the true cauſe of this. The Gonern- 
ment and Laws are too ſtrong for any Party, and 
all Parties muſt conform to the eſtabliſhed ptder” 
of things. In the adminiſtration of Government, 
Party- principles are nothing, but n 
qualification is everything. Where there is mote 
underſtanding, more attention ta buſineſa, and 
more honeſty, there, and there only, will the 
Adminiſtration be diftinguiſhed from others, ad 
. l on Fes difference.” ,- 


<p 
4 Ben Has of Al the * e 
; | . much of late years; and there has grown more 
| E 1 , £aldneſs than there uſed to be towards men who 
meant to recommend themſelyes principally a 

Lo Ke Party cqnnexions. This change in the 
public ſentiment has had a conũderable influence 
on the fortunes of the Whigs. They have long 55 
funk i in conſideration as a Narty, and the-pringi- 
les going under) their name have become leſs 
in vogue. Az this-time I doubt whether it/is 


4% 
| (mae apaubie ie be thought a Whig, than fome | 
Kage it-wasto be e a a . 
ban lb 2 eic | , 
0?  Boyithefinifhing bios to all Party 2 f 

and to the credit of all political principles that 
ad no reference but to Party diſtinctions, ſeems | 
10 mes ko have been ſtruck in the latter end of | 
the year 1792. At that time an alarm for the 
ſuſety of the Conſtitut ion as eſtabliſhed. by Law, 
which ſeemed to be threatened by the Republi. | 
un perty from within, aſſiſted by the French 
| Republic from abroad; rouſed the Nation as one 
man. All Party confiderarions immediately va- 


niſhed” befare that of the common intereſt of us 


n. From that time the attention of all fober 
men has been fixed on the preſervation of the, | 
| Government and Laws; all former diltin&tions of 
rem ate town afide, and the iltufion of thei | 
-Pribeiphes is forgotten. There: are now no diviſions. 
jn the Nation, bur that of the Friends to the, 
Cönſtitution as eſtabliſhed by Law, and that of 
- the Republicans, who are laying by for an op. 
portunity to level everything to the Equality of 
ne Democracy; and there are no political, 
by which men are diftinguiſhed, buy. 
- phaſe thithroin'fovovr of the Conſtitution as eſta, 
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Tabs bave I brought to a-copeluſian this f. 
toty of the Attempts to corcupt the old Engliſh: «— 
Conſtitution of Laws and Government. Phe 
began and ended by the introduction of French' 
priveiptes, We have ſeen, how, the Pita, 
educhted in the ſchool of Caluin and other 
French Proteſtants, ſettled in Geneva and the 

Lo Countries, ſet out by queſtioning the Supre- 
macy of the Crown, and the Government by Bi- 
ſhops ; and, eee for a Demoerztie eth 
ment in the Church, taught the like principles 
for the Government of che State; -inculcar- 
ing the Natural Equality-of Man; the Origin 'of 
all Power from the People, and the Right they 
bave to call their Governors to account. We 
have ſeen how theſe Puritans, under other. names 
of- Patriot, Pre yterians, Republicans, and See 
turies, in the time of Charles the Firſt, overturned 
the Government it in Church and State, We have, 
ſeen how they Preſettec their princip ples after 
they back an '6pporrualty” to mingle wich he 
Whis Party, ard paſs \ under 1 5 denomination z, 


al laſtly, we have ſeen how a NEW | fer of Repub, 


notions have been lately poured: ig. Me, 
us from Fravce,, whence have been kindled new; 
x flames of Demgcr . which. it is gowthe em 
ployment c of every enſble- man to keep ar. | 
ande — | 
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36 chough Party is an, Fatih n 
remain 3 and Whiggiſtn is not fes hatüre to e 
quietly in its grave; its ghoſt ſtill haynts us, 
hogering round the ſcenes of its former exhibi- 
tion, and attempting, as well às it can in its PE 
dent unembodied Mate, to act ober again thiſes 
parts inwhichit ſo much delighted when in life and 
vigour. The only viſible appearance of the Pa. 
ty is in the hig Club, which is the mere RIH 
1 and refuſe. of the original; and, ſuitably wit 
its preſent contracted and diminiſhed ſtate, it con- 
ines its operations principally tothe keeping ow” 7 
af an ee in ane 76 ; 


mw KNOW. © Sint pi K. the viduals, of = 
compoſe another Club, which holds certain Com 
memoxations expreſsly with that deſgn. In ſuch. 
5 employments have terminated all the former 
importance of the/ Whig Party: and, to make 
their fall Rill more conſpicuouſly, dilgraceful, 
| they have now a tail tacked to them of followers, 
fromthe rout and rabble of» Democracy Ii men, 
who have rendered the beſt things odiouy by... 
their corrupt contact; ; who have mage t the friendly . 
appellation of "Citizen a badge « of ſeparation and, 
enmity; and the very name of Libery luſpected q 
to the ear of an En gliſhmiay. Yet, t they 327 
zümitted Weſt men to "cover "rite erhpt JOSE: 
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which is the ſtrongeſt teſt of approbation that 


can be Sven. This mixture .of Whigs and _ 
Demicrats muſt exhibit a frriking picture of 
the combination of Parties; to ſee” the pride 8 
= the Ariſtocrat and the pride of the Democrar 715 


brought into ſeeming union, yet each determined to 


deſttoy the other, if the crifis for it ſhould ever 3 
arrive ; to ſee the equality that prevails among 5 
| ſo many diſcordant and i imperious ſpicits ; the ap- | 
parent conſent”; and confederation of all in one 

common cauſe | and then, i in the ſame room, to * 


hear a a ſpeech from a man, on whole lips the 
aſſembled wiſdom of che Nation has hung wich, | 
delight for hours, and afterwards to hear anothes 


from a Citizen, who comes from the Meeting: „ 
Democrats in the open air in St. George's Fields, 
to teac otheſe Stateſmen and Members af Par- 
liamend what tue Liberty il Bt bn ie 
übt OSA tax ig & AER, 
. rns defigns of theſe Democrats have been” | 
fully expoſed to the publie view, on the trias 
of ſome of them laſt yeat for- High Treuen? 
they were then indeed acquitted. by a Jury, but 
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r their meetings, and to partake in that eme | 
 munjon of friendſhip, their eating and ufittking, 5 
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FE the evidence of the proceedings at the 
n * are N 1 of eee + 
Tote e new „bt of 8 . to 8 no 
other object than Univerſal-Suffrage and Annual 
Paxliaments: and they have choſen this pretence, 
| firſt, becauſe they muſt profeſs ſome principles, that 
do not quite ſpeak rebellion ; ſecondly, becauſe this 
ſpecific project has been vented by ſome men, 
not of the loweſt confideration in anything | but 
the article of Goop SENSE 3 and by others, not of 
the higheſt i in anything but in their wealth and 
Yank ; thirdly, becauſe they knew (and we know 
too) that ſhould they fucceed in carrying this 
Point, the deſtruction of Monarchy muſt inevi- 
tably follow ; and a levelling Republic may then 
de ſubſtituted according to the imaginations and 
wil hof ehis rabble. + OTLEYE 7 etl, 1 0 8 BDI. Ke 


ls! Eg . as,. i anden 

r cbol ere. tb'e factors chat ate mot · diſtĩb 
gSuiſhed and forward in carrying on this defign ? 
In truth hey are of 4 deſcription, that in other 
mes would render them too 06 conteraptibid't tb be 
dhe becks of dread; bot in theſe days, When 
ee ehing debaled is to be extolled, and 'ever 
"vg noble and excellent * to be viliked 8 | 


e 


Tontemned ; and when this has b been actually er. 
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bloe? e among. e OY | 
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aid to propagate this OY us; under 
ſuch circumſtances, the very meanneſs of the 
cauſe conſtitutes the magnitude of the apprehen 

ſion. The confidence we ſee in them, cannot bs 
withour, great conſciouſneſs of. ftrength ; and, 
when the progreſs j 3s all under ground, we may 
hear the exploſios before we have any knowledge 
of the miner. The attempts of theſe Neformers 
are all among 1 the claſſes; of ſociety, with which 
ve have neceſſarily too little intercourſa . Arti · 
Fcers and handiergitimen, journey men and 
apptentices in great manpfacturingg towns, axe 
wrought upon by ſurmiſes of grievances, and re- 
preſentation. of remedies, which ſet them 2-mag- 1 
ding after politics and public affairs: : this, wich mM 
an idea of their own importance, inſpired by: the 1 
doctrine of ynalicnable Rights and the natural 
Equality of Man, makes chem unesſy i0 their pre. 
ſent circumſtances, and ready and on fire for au | 
change. This fever, is kept up by their Clubs 
and Afflliated Societies, in the Facobin falbion; 
| god by inflammatory publications, that are given 
away or ſold at a trifle, and that are diſperſed 
"with incredible affiduiry, and in great numbers. 
"One principal object with them has been to ſeduce 2 
che ſoldiery from their duty, by | painting; to them 1 
et Fable fituation in every way 2 could 
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| e i $486 r orders in this beit of 


politicians } "and FL they are the Eorrupted and 


3 tniſled, they call, perhaps, „more for our pity than 


ſevere Eoolliaticn, But the corruptors, thoſe 


wle ure tlie profeflücs af. 'miffionarics" of Sedi. 


tion, are of 4 different als, Thefe are men of 
& bettet ation in life „but of a worſe condition | 


in mind; who, felt nothing but Aiſcontent 
and turbolenee in their own bofoms, would wil- 
mu n ght up a #everaEodfolion around 


them; 
men "babkrope. in their purſe or their char Ser 
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Who Ladet be worſe circumſlanced than they 


Ire, and ſee 50 bope but ip. a Revolution ; whole 


de 


Parts have | been, meliorated by. education and 
Tharpened. by neceſſity ;, able to, perform much, 
Au xeady: to, undertake apything ; knowing: the 
world awd the ways gf it; with aftivity, and the 
Fit of ſpeech; agita tore, avez n 400 or 
eds for 1 þ TEN | 478) $f HR N. 38 le 
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230 RAT - .may not be aceomplited by the 0 
Aren induſtry, of uch inſtruments, e employs 
pen ſucb materials ? The topics to hic they 


dl for perſunions might miſe codeine 
tho 


SOIT >; 
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Cay 


thoſe y de had better vnderſtandingatban ba iraudi· 
tors; indeed theſe profeſſors declaim till the xety 


orator is deeciyed himſelf, To tell wen, that they 
are by nature equal to their ſuperiors and that the 
preſent inequality between them is brought about 
by oppreſſion and tyranny to lay down, that 
the people may make and unmake the Governs 
ment, and to tell the populace tbat tg ate the 


People — in the heating of the poor and neceffi- | 


tous, to cenſure and vilify the rich and opulent; 
to diſparage thoſe put in authority in the preſence of 
the evil. doers, to whom they ſhould be a terror 
to make ſport of the petſon and office of the King 
| hinoſelfs and train the minds of men to à con- 
tempt of his autbority und the Government they 


u under —theſe are topics that are too con. 


enial with the ſelf- love, the malice, and light. 
bs of ſome minds, not to be beyrd -with © 
approbation and applauſe; and they cannot long 
and repeatedly be declaimed on, ſometimes in 
Pofttical Clubs, and ſometimes in Public Lectures es 
to 2 numerous auditory, without warping the ben 
diſpoſed to an habitual diſlike for the Gopvern. 
ment, and a diſpofſtion to attempt, or concur in 


any change that ſhall be propofed 3 more eſpe. 


cially if the change is to place them, as they de. 

lieve, in a ſſtuation to er ety own Legit, 

baus eb ee 0h 
|  bvey 
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5 
a ee u e ar we des a 25 
who ut preſent infeſt the le! 4 fer, e 
me mheanveſs of their perfoilat chatäcter, in the 

 Uiger of "their principles, "and in the open pro- 
ſemon of them, excced-everything we have ye 
Had in Wvitkirs of Party; a ſet, that ate Hot a 
Party, but a Conſpiracy ; #'band of Carilifiarians, 
that4ovk only reg We | 20 
d t Ig ITE TRA If 2 
rat 3 f 64026 3 ATED Hi on 75 ; 

Axt theſe are the men ich bim the hs | 
an eee make a 
common cauſe ! the dregs of the upper, claſſes 
of, ſogicty mingled with the dregs of the lower ! 
This union cannot be yiewed but with, diſguſt 
and deteſtation. If one of the parties meant. tp 
acquire patrons of. their cauſe, they are not to he 
blamed; and the getting into ſo, much good 
company is certainly an ornament that they needed. | 
As to: the others, the beſt.mgtiye that can be 
aſcribedito them is, that they meant to make uſe 
of theſe a8 Partizans for - ſtrengthening their; op- 
o the Adminiſtrators of the Government. 
But this is a traffic that muſt loſethem in character 
Wbat they will never, by theſe means, recbyer in 
| numbers. Whatever poſitical men may think uf 
ſuęh condeſcenſions, they may afſpre themſelves, 
- - an will not prorhiecon | 


n 5. . | fidence 


6 


garde in public men any more than to piivate 
and that mean and unworthy connexions, formed 
upon no band of union but the baſe gains to be 


made by them „ are. equally diſgraceful i in publie | 
and in private life, And they ſhould be told 


furt ber, that fincerity and plain-dealing is ſtill ſo 


well liked, that I doubt whether, with all their 
miſchief, the political principles of one of theſe 


parties make them ſo odious, as the moral prin- 
ciples of the other: men may hate the one, but 
the others they will deſpiſe. | 
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Bor I'vill not detain your attention any longet, 
ie preſent.” To exhibit. the Conſtitution of the 


poſe the pretexts of Parties; to take off the maſk 
from Patriots and Reformers; and to purſue the 

machinations of the Facobins ; theſe make an 
employment to which I ſhall return in due time: 
and ſuch further Thoughts 1 ſhall addreſs to you. 


| Theſe. are. matters, above all others, that call far ; 


the conſideration of thoſe amongſt us, who are 


f friends to order, love Quixx, and are poſſeſſed of 
the Goo * 1 which ene are n to 


Ar 


Engliſh Government in its true form; to ſepatate 
1 corrupt gloſſes and conſtruCtions that have, 
from time to time, been impoſed upon it ; to ex- 
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1 * ien vos . 
mn needed, and, we uſually fee; it is then mut 
-predowinant.. Bur it is a ſeaſon, n 


_ proferve: as from- folly. and. wiekedneſs—Youy 
due fore, ou at leaſt. Mess ĩͤ ITY 
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